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came from uexdre. P. 117: Ij gives XX, not simply X, at least after a stressed 
vowel. 

With regard to morphology little needs to be said. I think the ^ of ebbe 
and seppe came from stette. The pronoun mia is presumably vie ad or mihi 
ad, based on rriecum. Northern ghe could have been constructed from 
phrases like i ga< hlc habet, i gaveva< hic habebat, parallel with Venetian (i) 
xe<hlc est. The reference to Menger's work (p. 168), with nothing but its 
date and the title in near-Ehghsh to locaUze it, would be more useful if the 
source had been given: Pub. Mod. Lang. Association, Vol. VIII. 

The section dealing with the dialects suffers from the author's failure to 
represent sounds systematically. Thus we find on p. 175 the Sardic words 
kelu, kingere (meaning kiriQere), and cunoskere: these are indexed by the 
translator as chelu and kelu, chingere (not under k), cunoskere (why not with 
ch for kf). showing that he has misread kingere with ndz instead of r]g. 
Especially unfortunate is the use of z for ts and for dz, with nothing to dis- 
tinguish the two values. The velar fricative x is sometimes written x ', but 
h is used for x in ihhala 'scala' (p. 178), while the silent h of hapu (p. 176) is 
written in imitation of literary ho. Equally absurd is laygu 'largo' (p. 178) 
for layyu, y being used elsewhere with the same value as j. In a new edition 
all dialect-forms should be given, if possible, in transcription and in ordinary 
spelling, as ki-qgere (chinghere). The reader should learn not only that d 
comes from a combined with e in Genoese; he should be told also that d 
is the author's symbol for open e, and that the a of Genoese speUing means 
long a. A few serious mistakes need correcting, as sou (p. 219) for Genoese 
la {sci6)<flSrem, zuven (p. 218) for Genoese zuvenu {zoveno)<iuuenem. On 
p. 103 (and likewise in § 34 of Bertoni's Italia dialettale), Milanese is repre- 
sented as having kept stressed close o: Professor Salvioni has kindly informed 
me that the sound is really u. 

E. H. TUTTLE 

North Haven, Conn. 



Grammaire elementaire de VAncien Frangais. Par Joseph Anglade. 
Paris: Armand Colin, 1918. Pp. viii+275. 4 fr. 

This book is the r6sum6 of an elementary course given during the war 
and is intended for beginners, some of whom feel discouraged in the start 
because "les longs ouvrages leur font peur." It consists of three parts: 
Phonetique (pp. 1-74), Morphologic (pp. 75-154), Syntaxe (pp. 155-269). 
The chief difficulty in preparing an introductory book on Old French is to 
know what to eliminate from the vast quantity of material at hand, without, 
however, eliminating too much. To the author's credit it must be said that 
he has for the most part overcome this difficulty. The morphology and the 
syntax are adequately treated, but the phonology, which is the part for 
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which beginners evince the greatest interest, would be of greater value if 
more information concerning phonetic problems, and at times more examples, 
were given. On the whole M. Anglade must be congratulated for the care 
and clearness with which he has presented the subject matter. 

A few suggestions may be made. Page 78: the forms of the article 
av^< als and au< al are explained, the former by vocalization, and the latter 
by analogy; al may have become au when placed before a word beginning 
with a consonant, however, and aus may be by analogy to the singular au. 
No mention is made of the older and more often used as. P. 110: the future 
forms enterrai for entrerai, juerrai for jurerai, due to metathesis, and dorrai- 
donrai for donnerai due to assimilation, illustrate phonetic phenomena and 
are not merely contractions. P. 113: enverrai may be by analogy to verrai. 
P. 144: the perfect /m" according to M.A. "est devenu/ws par analogie des 
autres parfaits en us," but the form us of other perfects is not explained in 
the book; it may not be necessary to suppose /ms to be an analogical form, 
and, on the contrary, it may have been the starting point for the other forms 
of its own tense and also for other perfects as some scholars believe. P. 166: 
M. Anglade considers the partitive article del, de la, des as "trSs rare dans 
I'ancienne langue (on n'en trouve pas d'exemple au XI" siScle"); the parti- 
tive, however, is already found in germ in the Chanson de Roland 2345-2348, 
according to Gaston Paris {Extraits, § 109); Brunot thinks it "d^jS, trfes 
frequent dans le Roman de Troie"; other instances appear in Aucassin et 
Nicoktte: 26, 13; 2, 32; 4, 13 (cf. Brunot, Histoire, I, p. 235). P. 17: the 
accusative form martel is given erroneously as a mot d'emprunt. P. 63: 
encre could be added after engwe. P. 64: the treatment of h of Germanic or 
of Latin origin might have been allowed more space. Pp. 64-67 : no examples 
illustrate the group GI; the groups SSI and RI are not mentioned. P. 154: 
to explain da in the interjection oui-da the intermediary form dea (from 
dv-mf) could be given. 

In the Syntax most of the quotations are taken from the Vie de Saint 
Alexis and the Chanson de Roland; they are followed by a translation into 
modern French and are for the most part well-chosen. At times, however, 
they are given without mentioning the authors' specific works from which 
they are derived. Thus, p. 187: Malherhe, Corneille; p. 223: Balzac, 
La Bruyere. On p. 246 a quotation appears without the author's name. 
In such a work a direct reference, or else a list of the books used for quota- 
tions, ought to be given. I have noted fourteen quotations taken from the 
Roland which fail to tally with the exact numbering of the lines. 

In order to make this otherwise clearly written book more serviceable 
and practical to beginners, its subject-matter should be divided into num- 
bered sections which would indicate accurately the place of the topic, do 
away with unsatisfactory infra and supra, and, in passing, save time. The 
index or table of contents is not adequate, and there is no index of the Old 
French words contained in the book. The bibhography is intentionally 
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short, consequently ambitious students will have to consult other grammars 
for further information. 
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Sources of the Religious Element in Flaubert's "Salammbd." By 
Abthur Hamilton. Elliott Monographs No. 4- Baltimore: 
John Hopkins Press, 1917. Pp. xi4-123. 

This is the fourth of a group of studies of Flaubert begun at Johns 
Hopkins University under the direction of Professor Adolphe Terracher 
(now of Liverpool) during his stay in America. The first to appear had to 
do with the (Euvres de jeunesse, the third with the composition of Salammbd 
traced through the author's letters, the second, like the one before us, with 
the sources and structure of the novel. Dr. Fay studied with great care the 
debt of Flaubert to Polybius' history of the revolt of the mercenaries {Elliott 
Monographs No. 2), and Dr. Hamilton has dihgently sought the sources for 
the religious element, important both in the structure of the tale and in the 
general setting of its scenes. No product of Flaubert's pen betrays more 
clearly than the religious passages in Salammbd the romanticist seeing through 
the reahst's eye. The descriptions of the temples of Tanit and of Moloch, 
for example, are built up objectively, realistically, but only a romantic fancy 
would have dwelt on those details of their mysteries that Flaubert chose to 
throw into relief. It is not surprising that the archaeologist Froehner should 
have been reminded of Hernani when reading the account of the council 
meeting in the temple of Baal {Revue contemporaine [1862], p. 853). 

Flaubert's letters from 1857 to 1862 contain many references to the 
authorities he was using to reconstruct Carthaginian civilization; Abrami's 
notes to the Conard edition of Salammbd reproduce much information from 
the author's papers; and Flaubert's letters to Sainte-Beuve and to Froehner, 
written in response to their criticisms of the historical element in the book, 
give numerous details about his sources. These works served Dr. Hamilton 
as his point of departure, and as a result of his investigations we now have 
access to the texts of the passages from which Flaubert drew almost all the 
facts, or pseudo-facts, for the rehgious element of the novel. 

It is interesting to learn where the novelist found his material. His chief 
source was Creuzer, Les Religions de I'antiquite, a translation of a four-volume 
German work; next in importance were the Recherches sur la topographie de 
Carthage, by Dureau de la Malle; then comes a long list containing, among 
others, Phny's Natural History, various Mimoires of the Academic des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Heeren's De la Politique et du commerce des 
peuples de I'antiquite, Polybius, Plutarch, Diodorus, Lucian, Silius Italicus, 
Herodotus, Vitruvius, and Cahen's translation of the Bible. It is easy to 
understand Flaubert's plaints in letters of the period: " J'accumule notes sur 
notes, livres sur livres. . . . Je btlche comme un n^gre. . . . J'ai bien 
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